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A  NOTE  FROM  THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


Dear  Friends, 

The  Greenwich  Village  Orchestra  is  on  the  move  again  -  thanks  for  joining  us  for  this  exciting 
season  at  new  venues  while  our  regular  venue  at  Washington  Irving  High  School  is  undergoing 
renovation.  We  continue  the  season  at  the  Good  Shepherd-Faith  Presbyterian  Church  with  our 
very  own  Gerard  Gordon  and  Andrew  Pak  in  solo  roles  tonight,  followed  by  a  symphony  that  lets 
the  full  orchestra  shine.  As  we  enter  our  fourth  decade,  we  are  proud  to  continue  to  be  your 
neighborhood  orchestra.  The  GVO  works  hard  and  plays  hard  every  week,  but  we  really  come  alive 
when  we  perform  for  a  live  audience. 

Yours, 


Barbara  Yahr 

Music  Director  and  Conductor 


Established  in  1986,  the  GVO  is  a  symphony  orchestra  composed  entirely  of  volunteers.  By  day, 
we  are  accountants,  artists,  attorneys,  carpenters,  editors,  physicians,  professors,  programmers, 
psychologists,  retirees,  scientists,  secretaries,  teachers,  and  writers.  As  musicians,  we  are 
dedicated  to  bringing  the  best  possible  performances  of  great  music  to  our  audiences  and  are 
committed  to  serving  the  community  while  keeping  our  ticket  prices  affordable. 

Keep  the  Music  Playing:  Support  the  GVO! 

The  GVO  operates  on  a  lean  budget  —  our  concerts  would  not  be  possible  without  generous 
donations  from  our  audiences  and  our  musicians.  A  gift  of  any  amount  enables  to  the  orchestra  to: 

•  Hire  our  exquisite  Music  Director,  Barbara  Yahr; 

•  Attract  the  most  talented  soloists  performing  in  NYC  today; 

•  Perform  outreach  concerts  in  hospitals  and  community  centers; 

•  Enhance  our  Together  in  Music  initative,  making  music  accessible  to  children  with  special  needs. 

Become  an  integral  part  of  GVO’s  music  making  today  by  making  a  contribution  to  the  continued 
success  of  the  GVO.  Online:  http://www.gvo.org/support  Mail  to:  Greenwich  Village 
Orchestra,  P.O.  Box  573,  New  York,  NY  10014 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ _ 

Program  Listing: _ 

Address:  _ 


Email  /  Phone: . 


The  Greenwich  Village  Orchestra  is  a  registered  501  (c)(3)  non-profit  organization.  All  donations  are  tax-deductible. 
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QGVORCHESTRA 


PROGRAM 


Saturday,  December  2,  2017  at  7:30  p.m. 

Barbara  Yahr,  Music  Director  and  Conductor 

Gerard  Gordon,  timpani 
Andrew  Pak,  violin 


Sergei  Rachmaninoff  (1873-1943) 

Vocalise,  Op.  34 
Andrew  Pak,  violin 

Michael  Daugherty  (b.  1954) 

Raise  the  Roof 

Gerard  Gordon,  timpani 

—  Intermission  — 

Dmitri  Shostakovich  (1906-1975) 

Symphony  No.  1 0  in  E  minor,  Op.  95 

I.  Moderato 

II.  Allegro 

III.  Allegretto  -  Largo  -  Piu  mosso 

IV  Andante  -  Allegro  -  L’istesso  tempo 


SEEKING  MUSIC  LOVERS  TO  HELP  THE  GVO 

The  GVO  is  seeking  motivated  music  lovers  to  help  spread  the  word  about  this 
extraordinary  orchestra  and  its  amazing  concerts. 

If  you  are  interested  in  helping  us  reach  out  into  our  communities,  please 
sign  up  at  the  front  desk  or  contact  us  at  admin@gvo.org. 


This  program  is  supported,  in  part,  by  public  funds  from  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs  in  partnership 
with  the  City  Council. 

Flash  photography  is  not  permitted  during  the  performance. 


Cultural 

Affairs 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


RACHMANINOFF  -  VOCALISE 


Of  all  Rachmaninoff’s  dozens  of  songs,  which  he  wrote  entirely  before  leaving  his  native 
Russia  prior  to  the  1917  revolution,  the  Vocalise  is  the  best  known.  This  at  first  seems 
curious,  considering  it  has  no  words,  but  that  very  quality  enabled  it  to  be  transcribed  for 
instruments  without  losing  any  meaning. 

The  song  is  the  fourteenth  and  last  from  his  opus  34  set,  and  bears  the  date  of  September 
21 ,  1915,  about  three  years  later  than  any  other  song  published  with  it.  The  collection 
as  a  whole  is  eclectic  and  divides  its  dedications  among  different  singers,  including  the 
legendary  bass  Fyodor  Chaliapin.  The  Vocalise,  however,  was  for  the  coloratura  soprano 
Antonina  Nezhdanova,  who  gave  the  first  performance  with  the  composer  in  January 
1916.  When  she  lamented  the  lack  of  a  text  to  go  with  such  an  exceptional  melody, 
Rachmaninoff  replied,  ‘‘What  need  is  there  of  words,  when  you  will  be  able  to  convey 
everything  better  and  more  expressively  than  anyone  could  with  words  by  your  voice  and 
interpretation?” 

Rachmaninoff  was  not  a  facile  worker  in  general  -  he  at  one  point  consulted  a  hypnotist 
to  help  with  writer’s  block  -  and  he  was  pleased  the  opus  34  songs  came  easily.  So  did 
the  fame  of  the  Vocalise,  which  he  arranged  for  violin  and  orchestra  and  recorded  as 
a  conductor.  Like  the  voice,  stringed  instruments  excel  in  stepwise  melodies  because  of 
their  capacity  to  vary  tone  color  and  vibrato.  While  the  harmonies  of  the  Vocalise  have 
Rachmaninoff’s  serpentine  chromaticism,  the  overall  mood  maintains  a  tragic  dignity  that 
broods  with  an  ebb  and  flow  of  intensity.  Rachmaninoff’s  longtime  obsession  with  the  Dies 
Irae,  or  ancient  Latin  chant  for  the  dead,  is  apparent  right  away  in  the  first  four  notes  of 
the  melody,  which  spell  out  the  chant’s  opening. 

The  composer  was  notoriously  stoic  in  demeanor,  and  violinist  Nathan  Milstein  told  a 
revealing  story  about  him.  When  Milstein  and  cellist  Gregor  Piatigorsky  (both  of  whom 
were  thirty  years  younger  than  Rachmaninoff)  came  to  call  on  the  composer  late  one 
afternoon,  they  found  him  asleep.  The  servant  let  them  into  the  living  room,  where  they 
found  the  Vocalise  on  the  music  stand.  They  began  to  play  the  melody  in  octaves.  After  a 
few  moments,  the  sleepy  composer  wandered  in  with  his  striped  pajamas  and,  without  a 
word,  began  playing  the  piano  part.  When  it  was  over,  there  were  tears  on  his  cheeks,  and 
he  went  away,  still  silent.  Later,  Milstein  was  told  by  an  acquaintance  that  Rachmaninoff 
considered  it  a  matchless  performance.  —  Michael  Keelan 
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DAUGHERTY  -  RAISE  THE  HOOF 


Raise  the  Roof  (2003),  for  timpani  and  orchestra,  was  commissioned  by  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  opening  of  its  Max  Fisher  Music  Center.  The  world  premiere 
was  given  by  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Neeme  Jarvi,  with 
Brian  Jones,  timpani,  at  Symphony  Hall,  Detroit,  Michigan  on  October  16,  2003.  Duration 
is  12  minutes. 

Raise  the  Roof  brings  the  timpani  into  the  orchestral  foreground  as  the  foundation  of  a 
grand  acoustic  construction.  I  have  composed  music  that  gives  the  timpanist  the  rare 
opportunity  to  play  long  expressive  melodies,  and  a  tour  de  force  cadenza.  The  timpanist 
uses  a  wide  variety  of  performance  techniques:  extensive  use  of  foot  pedals  for  melodic 
tuning  of  the  drums,  placement  of  a  cymbal  upside  down  on  the  head  of  the  lowest  drum 
to  play  glissandi  rolls,  and  striking  the  drums  with  regular  mallets,  wire  brushes,  maraca 
sticks,  and  even  bare  hands. 

Another  compositional  building  block  in  Raise  the  Roof  is  a  brooding  theme  reminiscent 
of  a  medieval  plain  chant,  first  heard  in  the  timpani  and  the  flutes  and  later  in  the  strings 
and  tuba.  This  theme  is  repeated  and  passed  around  in  canons  and  fugues  and  other 
permutations  throughout  the  orchestra,  to  create  elaborate  patterns  as  in  a  gothic 
cathedral. 

I  have  also  composed  a  lively,  pulsating  melody  for  the  orchestra  combining  rock  and 
latin  rhythms.  The  music  is  a  cascade  of  major  and  minor  triads,  like  laying  down  bricks 
and  stones  to  build  up  a  ‘wall  of  sound.'  Raise  the  Roof  uses  toward  a  crescendo  of 
polyrhythms  and  dynamic  contrasts,  allowing  the  orchestra  to  construct  a  grand  new 
space  for  performing  music  of  the  past,  present,  and  future.  —  Michael  Daugherty 


SHOSTAKOVICH -SYMPHONY NO.  10 


Shostakovich’s  Tenth  Symphony  is  48  minutes  of  tragedy,  despair,  terror,  and  violence  and 
two  minutes  of  triumph.  Since  the  end  of  the  1 970s,  the  most  widely  accepted  interpretation 
of  the  work  has  seen  it  as  a  depiction  of  the  Stalin  years  in  Russia,  when  between  eight  and 
20  million  people  died  as  a  direct  or  indirect  result  of  Stalin’s  regime  and  when  those  who 
didn’t  lived  in  constant  fear.  Shostakovich  certainly  felt  the  capriciousness  of  Stalin’s  rule 
first-hand  -  he  was  publicly  denounced,  his  works  proscribed,  and  his  status  reduced  to  that 
of  a  "non-person.”  Friends  and  colleagues  disappeared,  many  of  them  never  to  return.  The 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


horror  of  these  years  -  and  the  collective  sigh  of  relief  that  doubtlessly  followed  when  Stalin 
died  on  March  5, 1953  -  certainly  make  a  plausible  program  for  Shostakovich’s  Tenth. 

Testimony,  the  memoir  published  in  English  in  1979  whose  reliability  scholars  have  strongly 
called  into  question  and  those  who  knew  Shostakovich  have  just  as  strongly  affirmed,  first 
introduced  this  program:  “But  I  did  depict  Stalin  in  music  in  my  next  Symphony,  the  Tenth.  I 
wrote  it  right  after  Stalin’s  death,  and  no  one  has  yet  guessed  what  the  Symphony  is  about. 
It’s  about  Stalin  and  the  Stalin  years.”  The  memoir  appeared  at  a  time  when  Shostakovich’s 
reputation  in  the  West  was  at  a  low,  and  painting  his  Tenth  as  an  indictment  of  Stalin  could 
only  help  improve  the  situation. 

Now,  that  historical  moment  is  comparatively  remote  and  Shostakovich  occupies  a  central 
position  in  the  repertory  as  the  most  important  Soviet  composer  of  the  20th  century.  And, 
while  the  Stalin  story  may  be  a  helpful  entry-point  into  this  music,  there’s  much  more  to  the 
Symphony.  Shostakovich’s  Tenth  is  an  astounding  achievement  in  symphonic  form  at  a  time 
when  most  western  composers  had  abandoned  the  symphony. 

Traditionally,  Shostakovich’s  Tenth  Symphony  has  been  dated  to  the  summer  of  1953,  after 
Stalin’s  death;  the  composer  hadn’t  written  a  symphony  since  an  infamous  1948  crackdown 
proscribed  his  music.  Recent  scholarship  has  shown  that  the  first  movement’s  two  opening 
themes  rework  ideas  from  an  abandoned  1946  violin  sonata;  the  pianist  Tatiana  Nikolayeva 
asserted  that  Shostakovich  composed  the  movement  in  the  early  part  of  1 95 1 ,  simultaneously 
with  his  24  Preludes  and  Fugues  for  piano,  and  completed  the  Symphony,  perhaps  in  an  early 
version,  that  year.  Shostakovich’s  own  letters  clearly  date  much  of  the  work  on  the  Symphony 
to  the  summer  of  1953,  but,  in  light  of  this  other  evidence,  the  work  had  definitely  been 
stirring  in  the  composer’s  imagination  for  several  years. 

The  Symphony  opens  with  an  extended  Moderate  that  comprises  nearly  half  of  the  work’s 
total  length.  The  movement  revolves  around  two  extended  groups  of  thematic  material.  The 
first  contrasts  a  steady  tread  that  begins  in  the  cellos  and  basses  with  longer  notes  held 
initially  by  violins  and  violas.  Out  of  this,  a  wistful  motive  emerges  in  the  clarinet,  from  which 
Shostakovich  builds  to  an  impassioned,  wrenching  climax.  After  a  grave  brass  chorale  and 
an  extended  reiteration  of  the  clarinet  motive,  the  solo  flute  starts  the  second  group  of 
material,  which  Shostakovich  slyly  works  into  an  insinuating,  almost  predatory  waltz.  The 
bassoon  takes  up  the  clarinet  motive  to  launch  the  movement’s  nightmarish  central  section, 
as  Shostakovich  quickly  builds  to  a  sustained  emotional  outpouring,  complete  with  shrieking 
piccolos  and  ominous  military  drum. 

Using  marches  and  waltzes  for  the  interior  movements  of  a  symphony  was  something 
Tchaikovsky  had  done,  so  Shostakovich’s  decision  to  write  a  march  for  the  second  movement 
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of  the  Tenth  and  a  waltz  for  the  third  comes  as  no  surprise.  The  march  -  Testimony  calls  it  “a 
musical  portrait  of  Stalin”  -  is  music  of  unremitting  terror  and  frenzied  violence,  the  military 
drum  again  making  its  presence  keenly  felt. 

In  the  third-movement  waltz,  the  composer  introduces  himself  into  the  music  with  a  motto 
derived  from  the  German  transliteration  of  his  name,  D.  Schostakowitsch.  He  creates  a 
musical  signature  -  D,  E-flat,  C,  and  B,  the  D-S-C-H  motive  -  from  his  first  initial  and  the  first 
three  letters  of  his  last  name.  (In  German,  E-flat  is  known  as  "Es”  and  B  natural  as  “H.”) 
This  motive  is  first  introduced  by  flutes  and  clarinets  about  a  minute  into  the  movement. 
Another  motive,  played  repeatedly  by  the  solo  horn,  comes  from  the  name  of  one  of  his 
female  pupils,  Elmira  Nazirova  (E-A-E-D-A,  or  E-La-Mi-Re-A  with  solfege  mixed  in),  a  code 
cracked  by  Shostakovich  scholar  Nelly  Kravetz.  At  the  movement’s  close,  the  horn  obsesses 
on  the  Elmira  motive  while  the  piccolo  and  the  flute  play  the  D-S-C-H  signature,  underlining 
the  music’s  dimension  of  personal  tragedy,  its  sardonic,  bitter  tone  arising  from  unfulfilled 
longing  for  an  unattainable  muse. 

The  finale  begins  with  an  extended  dialog  dominated  by  solo  winds,  an  effective  counterbalance 
to  the  Symphony’s  opening.  The  clarinet  launches  the  manic  Allegro,  which  soon  ventures  into 
the  nightmare  territory  of  the  opening  movement.  A  massive  eruption  of  the  D-S-C-H  motive, 
hammered  out  by  the  full  orchestra  triple  forte,  stops  the  madness.  The  motive  hovers  in 
the  background  during  the  ensuing  passage,  played  three  times  by  trumpet  and  trombone, 
before  a  return  to  the  allegro  material.  It  starts  as  a  jaunty  bassoon  solo,  finally  untroubled 
by  the  shadows  that  have  haunted  the  rest  of  the  Symphony.  The  music  builds  to  a  massive 
climax,  fortified  by  the  D-S-C-H  motive  (in  horns  and  trumpets),  a  resolute  assertion  of  the 
individual’s  triumph  over  a  soulless,  dehumanizing  regime.  — John  Mangum 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  &  STAFF 


President 
Vice  President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Members  at  Large 


Music  Director 
Executive  Director 


Amy  Norovich 
Barnaby  Kendall 
Jeff  Blye 
Max  Haggblom 

Helen-Jean  Arthur,  Thomas  Cawley,  Lauren  Cowles, 
Simon  Dratfield,  Sunita  DeSouza,  Elana  Estrin,  Eric  Mahl, 
Audrey  Morse,  Andrew  Pak,  Phil  Parsons,  Ben  Vokits 
Barbara  Yahr 
Jason  Smoller 
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ORCHESTRA  ROSTER 


BARBARA  YAHR,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

Leonard  S.  Lerman  Memorial  Chair 

ERIC  MAHL,  ASSISTANT  CONDUCTOR 


Violins 

Andrew  Pak,  Co-Concertmaster, 

Janice  Handler  &  Norman  llowite  Chair 

Audrey  Morse,  Co-Concertmaster, 

Mary  Morse  Chair 

Fay  Yu,  Co-principal  Second  Violin, 

Janice  Handler  &  Norman  llowite  Chair 
Elana  Estrin,  Co-principal  Second  Violin, 
The  Janklow  Family  Chair 

Helen-Jean  Arthur 
Sara  Barlowe 
Steve  Bernstein 
Wen  Chang-Lit 
Chris  Chen 
Sunita  DeSouza 
Christine  Foster 
Tom  Frenkel 
Adam  Grannick 
Zhana  Gurgenidze 

Max  Haggblom, 

Tor  &  Christine  Haggblom  Chair 

Minerva  Ho 
David  Kerr 
Louise  Moed 
Amy  Norovich 
Antonis  Panayotatos 
Brendan  Ratchford 
Aled  Roberts 
Sara  Shahanaghi 
Elaine  Tai 
Gareth  Tan 
Hui  Wang 

Violas 

Donald  Yeh,  Co-principal,  Lory  Diez  Chair 
Channing  Yu,  Co-principal 
Lory  Diez 

Carl  Stephen  Gaines 
David  Obelkevich 
Amy  Pope 
Kaska  Troc 
Jhena  Vigrass 
Emily  Waldman 


Cellos 

Courtney  Kaita,  Co-principal, 
Trudy  Goldstein  Memorial  Chair 

Cassey  Stypowany,  Co-principal 
Nina  Yahr  Memorial  Chair 

Jonathan  Atkins 
Neal  Carter 
Lauren  Cowles 
George  Dilthey 
David  Jenkins 
Alice  Ling 
Annie  Paulson 
Katy  Salomon 
Luna  Shyr 
Varuni  Tiruchelvam 

Basses 

Jared  Cazel,  Co-principal 

Harrison  Dilthey,  Co-principal 

Andrew  Hall 

Jud  Mitchell 

Jeff  Rozany 

Lee  Weiss 

Zach  Lane 

Flutes 

Simon  Dratfield,  Principal 
Nicole  Schroeder 
Sophia  Saunders-Jones 

Piccolo 

Sophia  Saunders-Jones 
Nicole  Schroeder 

Oboes 

Shannon  Bryant,  Principal, 

Lory  Diez  Chair 
Brett  Bakalar 
Jason  Smoller 

English  Horn 

Jason  Smoller 

Clarinets 

Gary  Dranch,  Principal 
Tim  Carey 


Bass  &  Eb  Clarinet 

Lou  Stennerson 

Bassoons 

Nisreen  Nor,  Principal 
Barnaby  Kendall 

Contrabassoon 

Phil  Fedora 

French  Horns 

Daniel  Schulze,  Principal 
Gait  &  Merlin  D.  Schulze  Chair 

Tori  Boell 
Erik  Hyman 
Glenn  Thrope 
Justin  Ambrosia 

Trumpets 

Andrew  Jeng,  Principal 
Ian  Schaefer 
Phil  Parsons 

Trombones 

Seyran  Adilov 
Alexander  Kaykov 
Phillip  Mayer 

Tuba 

Ben  Vokits 

Percussion 

Tamika  Gorski 
Tyler  Hefferon 
Kevin  Scollo 

Timpani 

Gerard  Gordon,  Principal 

Librarian 

Phil  Parsons 

Public  Relations 

Lauren  Cowles 
George  Dilthey 
Tom  Frenkel 
David  Jenkins 
Katy  Solomon 

Webmaster 

Barnaby  Kendall 
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GENEROUS  GVO  DONORS 


The  Greenwich  Village  Orchestra  is  proud  to  acknowledge 
and  organizations  for  their  generous  support: 


Patron 

($5,000  and  above) 

Department  of  Cultural  Affairs 
of  the  City  of  New  York 
New  York  City  Council 

Symphony 
($1,000 -$5,000) 

Helen-Jean  Arthur 
Lory  Diez 

GooglersGive  (Employee  Gift 
Matching) 

Max  Haggblom  &  Maire 
Heikkinen 

Janice  Handler  &  Norman  llowite 

Mary  Morse 

Jeanne  Poindexter 

Lisa  Steiner 

Anonymous 

Counterpoint 
($500  -  $999) 

Jeff  Blye 
Tom  Cawley 
Sunita  DeSouza 
Simon  &  Sherri  Dratfield 
Ellen  Griffith 

Home  Depot  Foundation 
Johnson  &  Johnson  Foundation 
Andrew  Millis 
Audrey  Morse 
Andrew  Pak 

Martin  &  Jo  Pamela  Schaefer 
Gail  &  Merlin  D.  Schulze 
Simons  Foundation 
Beth  Taylor  &  Tim  Barclay 
Alex  Lerman  &  Barbara  Yahr 

Melody  ($250  -  $499) 

Deutsche  Bank 
Steven  Bernstein 
W.  Cheng 
Gary  Dranch 


Trudy  &  Sidney  Goldstein 
Sam  Gindin 

Tor  &  Christine  Haggblom 
The  Janklow  Family 
Phil  Koonce 
Geraldine  Kunstadter 
Diane  Mullins 
Szymon  Paciura 
Andrew  Snyder 
Laura  Yahr 
Fay  Yu 

Harmony  ($100  -  $249) 

Bonnie  and  Bruce  Berezovsky 

Jodi  Carter 

Perin  Colah 

Lauren  Cowles 

Jean  and  Stanley  Estrin 

Daniele  Favre-Panayotatos 

Audrey  Friedland 

Jo  Ann  &  Richard  Gerstman 

Kathryn  Gray 

Mary  Hall 

Bert  &  Jill  Horowitz 
David  Jenkins 
Barnaby  Kendall 
Eugene  Kline 
Judith  Mayer 
Kathleen  O'Connor 
Antonis  Panayotatos 
Annie  Paulson 
David  Post 
Veronica  Ribeiro 
Rohanna  Roman 
Luna  Shyr 
Marcia  L.  Smith 

Jason  Smoller  and  Rachel  Starr 
Laura  Smoller 
Elihu  Sussman 
Anthony  &  Irmgard  Taylor 
Arlene  &  David  Thrope 
Varuni  Tiruchelvam 
Kaska  Troc 

Arnold  &  Dorothy  Turtz 
Sarah  Vermij 
Jonathan  Woodbury 
Carol  Yahr 
Jeehyun  Yim 


and  thank  the  following  persons 

Rhythm  ($1  -  $99) 

Jonathan  Atkins 
Michael  Bacsik 
Bonnie  Berezovksy 
Jesse  Blumberg 
Shannon  Bryant 
Eileen  Coppola 
Ricardo  Cox 
Margaret  Emory 
Elana  Estrin 
Roberto  Figueroa 
Michael  Flegar 
Tom  Frenkel 
Preshita  Gadkari 
Carl  Stephen  Gaines 
Sylvie  Gilbert 
Adam  Grannick 
Kathryn  Gray 
Andrew  Hall 
Shannon  Hara 
Rosaria  &  Rudolf  Heide 
Melissa  Herlitz 
Barnaby  Kendall 
David  Kerr 
Cindy  Lan 
Robert  Lepisko 
Victoria  Madway 
Kelsey  McIntosh 
Emily  Moloney 
Nisreen  Nor 
Amy  Norovich 
Paul  Ort 

Bode  Osunsanmi 
Shirley  Ranz 
Brendan  Ratchford 
Aledi  Roberts 
Jeffery  Rozany 
Stephen  Salchow 
Katy  Salomon 
Susie  Schwartz 
Sara  Shahanaghi 
Lisa  Stepanova 
James  Theis 
Glenn  Thrope 
Varuni  Tiruchelvam 
Jonathan  Woodbury 
David  Yoon 
Steven  Yuen 
Jared  Zawada 
Anonymous  (3) 


ARTIST  BIOGRAPHIES 


BARBARA YAHR 


Now  in  her  sixteenth  season  with  the  GVO,  Music  Director  Barbara 
Yahr  continues  to  lead  the  orchestra  to  new  levels  of  distinction. 

With  blockbuster  programming  and  internationally  renowned  guest 
artists,  the  GVO  under  Barbara’s  baton,  has  grown  into  an  innovative, 
collaborative  institution  offering  a  rich  and  varied  season  of  classical 
music  to  our  local  community. 

A  native  of  New  York,  Ms.Yahr’s  career  has  spanned  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia.  Her  previous  posts 
include  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the  Munich  Radio  Orchestra, 

Resident  Staff  Conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  under  Maestro 
Lorin  Maazel  and  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Youth  Symphony  Orchestra.  She  has  appeared 
as  a  guest  conductor  with  such  orchestras  as  the  Bayerische  Rundfunk,  Dusseldorf  Symphoniker, 
Deutsche  Kammerphilharmonie,  Frankfurt  Radio,  Orchestra  Sinfonica  Siciliana,  Janacek 
Philharmonic,  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  NHK  Symphony  Orchestra,  Singapore  Symphony,  and 
the  National  Symphony  in  Washington  D.C.  She  has  also  conducted  the  orchestras  in  Columbus, 
Detroit,  Calgary,  Chattanooga,  Louisiana,  Richmond,  New  Mexico,  Lubbock,  and  Anchorage,  as 
well  as  the  Ohio  Chamber  Orchestra,  St.  Paul  Chamber,  Cincinnati  Chamber  Orchestra,  New  World 
Symphony,  and  the  Chautauqua  Festival  Symphony  Orchestra.  She  has  also  appeared  in  Israel 
conducting  in  both  Jerusalem  and  Eilat.  As  an  opera  conductor,  she  has  led  new  productions  in 
Frankfurt,  Giessen,  Tulsa,  Cincinnati,  Minnesota  and  at  The  Mannes  School  of  Music  in  NYC.  Most 
recently,  she  has  coached  the  actors  on  the  set  of  the  Amazon  Series,  Mozart  in  the  Jungle,  and  in 
October  201 6,  she  conducted  the  season  opener  of  the  Ridgefield  Symphony  Orchestra  and  led 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  musicians  in  a  free  concert  of  Dvorak  and  Mozart. 

Ms.  Yahr  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Middlebury  College  where  she  studied  piano  and 
philosophy.  She  holds  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Conducting  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  where 
she  studied  with  Max  Rudolf  and  an  MM  in  Music  Theory  from  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music.  She 
was  a  student  of  Charles  Bruck  at  the  Pierre  Monteux  School  in  Hancock,  Maine. 

A  central  focus  of  Ms.Yahr’s  career  has  been  her  commitment  to  finding  new  ways  to  reach  a 
broader  population  with  music.  This  path  ultimately  led  her  to  pursuing  an  MA  in  Music  Therapy 
at  NYU  and  training  at  the  Nordoff-Robbins  Center  for  Music  Therapy  in  NYC.  Her  pioneering, 
community  music  therapy  project,  Together  in  Music,  brings  orchestral  music  to  the  special  needs 
community  with  uniquely  interactive  programs  presented  annually  by  the  GVO. 

Barbara  is  married  to  Dr.  Alexander  Lerman  and  has  two  adult  step  children,  Abe  and  Dania,  and 
a  1 5  year  old  son,  Ben. 
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GERARD  GORDON 

Recognized  for  his  natural  aptitude  for  percussion,  Gerard  Gordon  is  noted 
as  being  the  first  musician  to  win  a  position  in  the  Inter-School  Orchestra 
(ISO)  Symphony  without  prior  formal  training.  This  achievement  provided 
him  with  a  scholarship  and  the  recognition  of  several  newspapers.  He  is 
currently  the  Principal  timpanist/percussionist  for  the  Greenwich  Village 
Orchestra,  the  Queens  College  Symphony  Orchestra  and  is  member 
of  the  Riverside  Orchestra.  Gordon’s  recent  engagements  include 
performing  the  Concerto  for  Marimba  and  Orchestra  by  Ney  Rosauro  with 
the  Queens  Philharmonic  and  performing  with  the  chamber  ensemble  of 
the  Astoria  Symphony.  As  a  member  of  the  Greenwich  Village  Orchestra 
for  over  20  years,  Gordon  has  performed  several  concertos  including  Ney 
Rosauro’s  Marimba  Concerto  No.  1  and  Phillip  Glass’  Concerto  Fantasy 
for  Two  Timpanists  and  Orchestra  with  Jonathan  Haas.  Gordon  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Manhattan  School  of 
Music  Preparatory  Division  and  is  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Chamber  Music  Society.  His  past  teachers 
include  Bill  Trigg,  Jeff  Kraus  and  he  is  currently  studying  with  Michael  Lipsey  of  the  Talujon  Percussion 
Quartet.  He  is  a  Bachelor’s  of  Music  candidate  at  the  Aaron  Copland  School  of  Music  at  Queens  College. 
He  is  married  to  wife  Karyn  and  they  have  two  children,  Gerard  Jr.  and  Liam. 

ANDREW  PAK 

Andrew  Pak  grew  up  in  Orange  County,  California  and  started  piano 
lessons  with  his  mother  at  age  6.  After  watching  a  Jascha  Heifetz  video 
one  year  later,  Pak  decided  to  learn  the  violin,  winning  several  regional 
and  statewide  competitions  in  both  piano  and  violin.  He  made  his  concerto 
debut  at  age  1 3  performing  Beethoven’s  Third  Piano  Concerto  with  the 
Concordia  Orchestra.  Pak  moved  to  NYC  to  attend  Stuyvesant  High  School 
and  Mannes  Pre-College  of  Music,  where  he  won  both  schools’  concerto 
competitions  on  piano  and  was  the  concertmaster  of  each  symphony.  Pak 
graduated  with  a  B.S.  in  Management  Science  and  Minors  in  Economics  and 
Music  from  MIT,  and  spent  one  year  at  the  London  School  of  Economics 
General  Course.  After  10  years  at  Goldman  Sachs,  Andrew  has  been 
working  for  4  years  at  Mizuho  Securities  in  Fixed-Income  Sales  covering 
central  banks,  asset  managers,  hedge  funds,  and  other  institutional  investors.  Since  2014,  he  has 
been  the  co-concertmaster  of  the  Greenwich  Village  Orchestra.  Andrew  has  performed  regularly  with 
the  Redeemer  Presbyterian  Church  Music  Ministry  and  the  New  York  Piano  Society  on  both  piano  and 
violin.  In  201 1 ,  he  played  Beethoven’s  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  with  the  Orfeo  Music  Festival  Orchestra  in 
Vipiteno,  Italy.  As  a  GVO  Board  Member,  Andrew  is  focused  on  building  music  therapy  and  community 
outreach  programs.  Andrew  thanks  his  piano  teachers  (Namyoung  Pak,  Judith  Tanksley,  Lucille  Straub, 
Gena  Raps,  David  Deveau)  and  violin  teachers  (Anne  Thatcher,  Barbara  Krakauer,  Roman  Totenberg) 
for  their  lifelong  encouragement  and  support.  He  lives  in  the  Hudson  River  town  of  Piermont,  NY  with 
his  wife  Minna  and  daughter  Naomie.  ii 


UPCOMING  GVO  CONCERTS 


DECEMBER  17, 2017  AT  3PM 
THIRD  STREET  MUSIC  SCHOOL 
ANNUAL  FAMILY  CONCERT 

BARBARA  YAHR,  CONDUCTOR 
ERIC  MAHL,  ASSISTANT  CONDUCTOR 
HELEN-JEAN  ARTHUR,  NARRATOR 


A  selection  of  holiday  classics,  incluiding  Peter  and  the  Wolf. 


ORCHESTRAL  FANFARE 

BARBARA  YAHR,  CONDUCTOR 
MATTHEW  LEWIS,  ORGAN** 
GEORGE  VOSBURGH,  TRUMPET 


Poulenc  Organ  Concerto 
Hummel  Trumpet  Concerto* 

Saint-Saens  Symphony  No.  3,  “Organ  Symphony' 


MATTHEW  LEWIS 


APRIL  29, 2018  AT  3PM 
CHURCH  OF  THE  INCARNATION 
REQUIEM  AETERNAM 

BARBARA  YAHR,  CONDUCTOR 
Verdi  Requiem 


